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Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
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above address. 


Memorabilia. 


BtON IANA for 29 Nov., besides some other 

apers, continues the letters of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, the Diary of Miss Mar- 
aretta Brown and the Early History of 
ton. The Praed letters are of 1816, ending 
up with one on 21 July, shortly before the 
writer’s fourteenth birthday. They are 
mature for his age, showing considerable con- 
fidence in his own opinions, and run on 
in a lively, easy style which seems 

resage of his future style in verse. He gives 
his sister a description of the Fourth of June 
and the boats, about which misgivings had 
been entertained and gloriously disappointed ; 
recounts for her hour by hour how he spent 
four of his days; describes what he had seen 
of the end of a walk of 100 miles for a wager 
of 1,000 guineas; mentions that a friend is 
oing to transcribe for himself ‘ English 

ards and Scotch Reviewers’ ‘‘ and have it 
bound as he has the other works of Lord 
Byron, and he will give me back the copy I 
took of it’’; and sets out his collection of 
bread seals, as thus: 

A ship. A lion looking into a looking-glass; the 
notto Toujours le méme. A pen; the motto La 
langue des absents. Amphitrite, an antique. An 
Indian looking at the sun; motto, J’adore qui me 
brile. A thistle; motto, Dinna forget. Grey- 
hounds coursing a hare. The Lord’s Prayer and 
a pair of dice. 

Glimpses of King William IV and Queen 
Adelaide from 1830 to 1832 are perhaps the 
most interesting features in Miss Mar- 
garetta’s Diary. We first see the King,at the 
funeral of George IV, at Windsor, which the 
Eton party went to see. 

The King—by all he said and did — does 
Not seem to have been very sad. He wishes 
to be very iable and popu I only fear 
his head will not stand so much excitement. 

Then, under 27 Mar, 1831 we read: 


I was quite surprised to hear when Mr. Keate 
and Fanny came home that the King had invited 


him and the Provost to dine with him to-day. . . 
Mr. Keate came home much pleased with the ease 
which prevailed at the King’s table. . . His 
Majesty said many flattering. things about Eton 
and means to bring the Queen to speeches. To- 
morrow the King has invited the Provost and all 
the Fellows of Eton to dine with him. 

On 16 Apr. she tells how two Mr. Wilders 
called and ‘‘talked about the idea of His 
Majesty to have Mr. Keate to dinner on the 
4th of June... everyone here is anxious 
that [Mr. Keate] should and that that ridicu- 
lous anomalous festivity should become 
lawful.’’ 


THE current Anglo-Soviet Journal begins 
with a sketch of Stalin calculated to 
modify some English impressions of him. 
Mrs. Beatrice King, the author, draws an 
attractive portrait of the man, which in par- 
ticular emphasizes his gentleness and 
humanity. The reality as she found it was 
exactly the opposite of his portrait as painted 
abroad. She discussed with a friend the 
“‘ widespread adulation of him that appeared 
to be encouraged,’’ and was told that ‘‘ adula- 
tion ’’ was the wrong word for the feeling the 
Russian people had about Stalin. ‘‘ They 
liked to express their gratitude with Russian 
warmth’; and, besides, only just set free, 
the millions are not yet able to stand alone. 
Stalin is the figure that ‘‘ epitomises their 
hopes and aspirations.’’ ‘‘ Remember,” said 
this friend, ‘‘ Stalin never exploits this feel- 
ing, never takes advantage of it.’’ Mrs, King 
met a young lawyer, a Jew, the first of his 
people for generations to receive higher educa- 
tion—must he not be grateful to Stalin? 
Another talk was with a scientist, who had 
been apt to disagree with the Russian leader 
but came at last to admire ‘‘the wide and 
profound grasp he has of scientific problems 
and their possibilities.’’ 

It must be his simplicity and directness of mind 
which seizes at once the essence of a question. And 
always he considers a problem from the social point 
of view first and then the individual. No, he never 
ignores the individual, but he makes you realise 

at the individual on his own is only half a man. 

One saying of his is quoted which certainly 
indicates insight into a great cause of politi- 
cal failure. It was uttered in 1935 to 
graduates of the Red Army Academies in the 
Kremlin. The slogan ‘ Technique decides 
everything ’’ was, he affirmed. already out of 
date: ‘Trained personnel decides everything.” 

Without peonle who have mastered technique, 
technique is dead. In the hands of people who 
have mastered technique, techniaue can and should 
perform miracles. It is time to realise that of all 
the valuable canital the world possesses, the most 


' valuable and decisive is people. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


FRANCE (ANCIENT) AND FRANCE 
(MODERN). 


(HE first appearance of the fleur-de-lis on a 

royal seal of France is on that of Robert 
the Pious (996-1031), but its origin is un- 
known.! It has been said to represent the 
flower of the Blessed Virgin, which has, from 
earliest times, been a lily; or that it was a 
kind of rebus, the flower of Loys (Louis), or 
the bee, or even the frog. On this seal the 
King is represented holding it in his right 
hand, somewhat in the form of a _sceptre. 


His coronet is also of three fleurs-de-lis or . 


fleurons. (Catalogue of Seals in the British 
Museum, No. 18069. Further references to 
this Catalogue will be abbreviated to 
‘*B.M.”’, followed by the relative number.) 

But it is not until nearly the end of the 
twelfth century, about 1180, that a fleur-de-lis 
alone, as a badge, coat- 
of-arms, or what you will, when it is found on 
the counterseal of Philippe II., ‘‘ Auguste’: 
(B.M. 18076) ; and not until 1223 does France 
(Ancient), as it is termed, make its début, 
and then on the counter-seal of Louis VIII 
(B.M. 18077). 

France (Ancient) is blazoned as azure, 
semé-de-lis gold, signifying that the blue 
shield is sown or powdered with innumerable 
fleurs-de-lis, and, although the number is 
never specified, but left to the fancy of the 
herald-painter, it may be said, speaking 
generally, that the older the shield the more 
numerous the fleurs-de-lis; as time progrésses 
the number of fleurs-de-lis tends to become 
fewer. 

The successor of Louis VIII, Louis IX, 
‘“* §t. Louis,” displays but one fleur-de-lis on 
his first (B.M. 18079), as well as on his 
second seal (B.M. 18080), dated respectively 
1246 and 1261. 

Philippe III, ‘‘ Le Hardi,’’ uses France 
(Ancient) on his first (B.M. 18084), 1270, 
and second seal (B.M. 18085), 1272, but in- 
stead of semé de fleurs-de-lis sans nombre, the 
emblems are symmetrically arranged in the 
shape of an inverted triangle, ten in number, 
in rows of four, three, two and one. This 
disposition is said to have been adopted first 


1‘ Fleur-de-lis:—Piéce qui figurait sur l’écu de 
France et dans un grand nombre d’armoires, mais 
dont le véritable nature est restée inconnue.” 
( Grand Dictionnaire Universal Du XIX. Siécle.’) 


by Louis VIII. In addition ‘‘Le Hardi” 
used, at least on one seal, France (Modern), 
which denotes that the number of fleurs-de-lis 
is reduced to three. 

De Wailly, with reference to this counter- 
seal says—‘‘ C’est le premier exemple que 
nous ayons, disent les Benédictins, de trois 
fleurs-de-lis seules dans l’écu de France 
revers du _sceau_ royal,” 
(‘ Eléments de Palaeographie,’ Vol. i., p. 352, 
and Vol. ii., p. 106.) 

On the counter-seal of Philippe IV, 1286 
(B.M. 18086), the disposition of the cha 
is similar to that adopted by Philippe III— 
4, 3, 2 and 1. 

Louis X, 1315 (B.M. 18089), Philippe V, 
1319 (B.M. 18091), and Charles IV., 1322 
(B.M.° 18092), all display France (Ancient) 
and, although Philippe VI, ‘‘ De Valois,” 
1330 (B.M. 18093), adheres to its use on his 
seal of sovereignty, he uses France (Modern) 
on that of the ‘‘ Secret Conseil,’ 1348 (B.M. 
18144), 

A new departure in the disposal of the 
fleurs-de-lis is evident on the seal of John IL, 
1352 (B.M. 18096). France (Ancient) in this 
case consists of seven fleurs-de-lis occupying 
the centre of the shield with portions of others 
touching its outline, 

In 1376 Charles V decreed that France 
(Modern) should, henceforth, be the arms of 
the realm, and it has been stated by more 
than one writer that 1376 was the date of its 
birth. Yet we have seen that this shield of 
arms was known nearly a hundred years be 
fore Charles V became King of France. It 
one in the same year on his ‘‘Seal of 
Absence”? (B.M. 18088), though not on his 
seal of sovereignty. In ‘L’Histoire Généa- 
logique de la Maison Royale de France,’ we 
read—‘‘ Ce Prince oo V] fut le premier 
qui employa plus frequemment que ses pré 
décesseurs trois fleurs-de-lis dans son sceau.” 
Again, to quote ‘Nouveau Traité de 
Diplomatique, 1759’ (Vol. iv, p. 137)—‘ Ce 
fut seulement aprés Charles V que les armes 
de France furent regulitrement fixées & trois 
fleurs-de-lis: tandis que depuis Philippe Le 
Hardi, qui le premier plaga trois fleurs-de-lis 
sur son sceau, on le trouve tantét sans nombre 
[France (Ancient).] tantét réduites a trois 
{France (Modern) ].”’ 

From the time of Charles VI, 1380-1422, 
France (Ancient) is not to be found on the 
principal royal seals, but it by no means 
ceases to represent France elsewhere, not in- 
frequently side by side with France (Modern). 
In fact, France (Ancient) is to be found on 
official seals as late as 1392 (B.M. 19613), 
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1404 (B.M, 19191), 1414 (B.M. 20338), and 
1431 (B.M. 19141), to mention only four, just 
as France (Modern) is to be found on similar 
seals as early as 1306 (B.M. 19107), 1319 
(B.M. 19232), 1331 (B.M. 19193)—the first 
four long after the date of the edict of 
Charles V, and the last three many years be- 
fore it. 

There exists a number of beautifully 
executed miniatures illustrating events de- 
scribed in the fourth book of Froissart’s 
Chronicles. Dr. Coulton dates them about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and deems 
them to have been painted for some dis- 
tinguished person, probably connected with 
the royal family of France. On examining 
them one finds that both France (Ancient) 
and France aay ag frequently figure as the 
arms of France in the same picture. Take, 
for example, that entitled ‘The Entry of 
Queen Isabel into Paris,’ where a shield be- 
low a window displays France (Modern) ; two 
trumpeters nearby have on their banners 
France (Modern) and Bavaria dimidiated, 
but the Queen is shown wearing a blue mantle 
of France (Ancient) and the same, again 
with Bavaria, appears on the caparisons of 
her horse. 

Although the miniatures were made, 
probably by a French artist, long after the 
events they depict, it seems that the painter 
did not greatly differentiate between the arms 
of France before, and the arms of France 
after the edict of Charles V. 

Turn to the picture in which one sees ‘ The 
Surrender of Ventadour.’3 Here, again, a 
trumpeter on the tower exhibits a banner of 
France (Modern). In the same picture a 
group of men in armour stand under a banner 
of France (Ancient). 

It seems possible that the general adoption 
of France (Modern) as the royal arms of 
France was due more to evolution than to any 
edict. Examples are not wanting where, say, 
ten, eight or six fleurs-de-lis are prominent, 
in the centre of a shield, as on that of John 
II, already noticed, while portions of fleurs- 
de-lis are seen vanishing off the margin of the 
shield. 

With this thought uppermost, let us study 
‘The Coronation of Henry IV.’4 Above the 
throne on which takes place the coronation are 
the royal arms of England, in this case 
France (Ancient) and England quarterly, but 


2MS. Harley 4379, fol. 3, as seen in a book 
entitled ‘ Froissart,’ by Dr. G. G. Coulton. 
5 MS. Harley 4379 fol. 36 (in which eight of the 


Miniatures are reproduced in colour). 
4 MS. Harley 4380 fol. 186b. 


a superficial observer might think that France 
(Modern) occupied the first quarter, for three 
fleurs-de-lis stand out prominently in the 
centre of the field, with others in _ only, 
appearing on the margin of the shield. 
Beneath the throne a herald, or perhaps a 

e, is shewn holding a shield of France 
PModern) and England quarterly. 

One of the series, although it has no direct 
bearing upon the subject in hand, is well 
worthy of notice. It is entitled ‘ Richard II 
sets out on his Expedition to Ireland,’> and 
depicts the royal arms of England in the first 
quarter, and France (Modern) in the second 
‘instead of vice-versa. 

It has been said that Edward III, when 
he adopted the arms of France in addition to 
those of England, placed the latter in the 
first quarter, but the writer has not seen an 
instance of this arrangement in England, 
although Sandford in his ‘Genealogical 
History’ states that the arms so appeared in 
the West window of the Abbey of Shrewsbury, 
and on a window of Christchurch, Londén, 
‘there remaining till the late dreadful fire 
An. 1666.’’ In the Introduction to ‘ Durham 
Monuments,’ the editor, Mr. C. H. Hunter 
Blair, F.S.A., points out that the arms of 
England (Edward III) displayed beneath the 
battlements of the gatehouse at Bothal Castle 
show the Leopards of England in the first and 
fourth quarters with France in the second and 
third quarter. He says that this is the only 
example known to him. 

To notice, in detail, the remainder of these 
illustrations might prove tedious to the 
reader, but following is a list of some of them 
which anyone interested may examine for 
himself, and note how France (Ancient) and 
France (Modern) seem to be used indifferently 
as the royal coat of arms— 

‘ The 7 of the French and 

arbary.’ (MS. Harley 4379 fol. 


‘Knights and Ladies riding to the Tourna- 
ment in London.’ (MS. Harley 4379 fol. 99.) 
‘The Raising of the Siege of the Stron 
104b.) of Afrique.’ (MS. Waser 4379 fol. 

‘Meeting of the King of France and the 
Duke of Brittany at Tours.’ (MS. Harley 
4379 fol. 135b.) 

‘The King of France in Council at 
Amiens.’ (MS. Harley 4379 fol. 146.) 

‘The French King’s Expedition to Brit- 
tany.’ (MS. Harley 4379 fol. 160.) 

‘The French King receives the English 
Envoys.’ (MS. Harley 4380 fol. 40.) 


5 MS. Harley 4380 fol. 166b. 
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‘ The Interview of Richard II and the Duke 
of Gloucester.’ (MS. Harley 4380 fol. 117.) 


CatLum BEG. 


THE TITHE BARNS OF YORKSHIRE. 


(See clxxx. 118, 176, 231, 303, 323, 338; 
elxxxi, 27, 110, 2&2.) 


HEN discussing our tithe barns most 
observers refer usually to southern, and 
particularly south-western, examples. This 
is probably due to the fact that the southern 
counties do boast the finest monastic granges 
but, whilst Yorkshire has few such cathedral- 
like barns, yet it displays a wide variety of 
parochial tithe barns, Wharfedale being the 
richest area, In the upper reaches there is a 
fine early example of barn building at Barden 
Tower.! This is built on crucks with dry 
rubble walling and a thatch of ling and 
turves, but there is no proof that it ever 
setved as a tithe barn. A little lower down at 
Bolton Abbey is a splendid post-and-truss 
memorial barn which replaced the original 
abbot’s barn situated a field-length away. 
The site of the old barn was near the ‘‘ Hole 
in the Wall,” and it is now occupied by a cot- 
tage erected from the stone of the early struc- 
ture. Still lower down at Addingham a tithe 
barn was in existence until 1808 when it was 
demolished. Terriers of the church property 
in 1781 and 1786 mention “ the ancient tithe 
barn, with a stable adjoining the west end, 
being together 23 yards long and six yards 
wide, all covered with straw.’’2 Behind 
Weston Hall is a spacious and lofty tithe 
barn, all the timbers and props being of forest 
oak, which stands near the site of the ancient 
parsonage.2 At Bardsey the remains of a 
tithe barn stand near the old vicarage, 
although it is now only about half its 
original height. Towards the end of last cen- 
tury the roof was in a bad state of repair and 
it ultimately collapsed, when it was removed, 
together with the upper portion of the walls, 
and since that time it has been used as a store- 
house for the vicarage farm.5 Aberfordi also 
had a tithe barn, described in 1615 as ‘“‘ the 
tithe lair at the Pig and Whistle, near Hook 
Moor,” but this also has been demolished. 
Barwick-in-Elmet had a tithe barn built by 
Richard Burnham, who also contributed to 
the church tower, and one of the two canopied 
niches in the west face of the tower formerly 


1‘ Turf Thatched Roofs,’ by James Walton, 
Country Life, May 3, 1941. 

2* Upper Wharfedale ’ by H. Speight. 

3‘ Lower Wharfedale ’ by H. Speight. 


contained his statue4 At Newton Kyme, 
near Tadcaster, is a small buttressed tithe 
barn, built in the middle of last century on 
the plan of a much earlier building. A few 
miles further down, at Bolton Percy, is the 
most interesting of all the Yorkshire tithe 
barns. It is a post-and-pan structure of two 
storeys having carved Tudor emblems on the 
spandrils and grotesque faces carved on the 
corner-posts, 

Airedale is by no means so rich but the Rey, 
G. S. Hewins mentions tithe barns at Lawk- 
land Hall, near Settle, and at Wadlands 
Farm, Farsley,5 whilst a, barn at Carleton, 
belonging originally to Bolton Abbey, is used 
as an infant school. The latter was appro 
priated in 1311 to the priory of Bolton by 
Archbishop Greenfield < decreed that 
there should be a perpetual vicar presented by the 
said Priory who should enjoy for his portion the 
whole glebe of the church or chapel, also the tithe 
of nA lambs, wool, cheese, milk, calves, fowls, 
pigs, brood geese, ducks, eggs, line and hemp, 
cropping of trees and mills. 


Likewise all obla- 
tions and mortuaries. Also the whole manse 


occupied by the present vicar and one mark of 
silver annually paid to him by the prior and con. 
vent, in lieu of the great barn, for their corn.6 

Darrington, near Pontefract, has a tithe 
barn of coarse magnesian limestone blocks 
roofed with tiles and grey slates which, to. 
gether with the church, vicarage, dovecote 
and orchard, was enclosed within a circular 
wall. It was taken over by a nearby farm 
some years ago and has gradually fallen into 
disuse. A sketch of this barn by G. P. 
Rhodes was published in J. Fletcher's 
‘Memorials of a Yorkshire Village.’ 

F. B. Andrews in the Birmingham 
Archaeological Society's Transactions men- 
tions a tithe barn at Horbury in the Calder 
Valley, and in the same vale, at Kirklees, are 
the barns which were attached to the small 
Kirklees Priory where Robin Hood is reputed 
to have ended his life. 
at the Dissolution as 
a corne barne of 4 storeys, whereof the one 72 feet 
long by 30 feet brode and the other 40 feet long 
by 24 feet brode, stone walles, a goode stronge 
roof, coueryd wt. slates. 

Wibsey, near Bradford, had a tithe barn in 
1902 but this has been demolished to allow of 
road widening.” 


4*The Old Kingdom ot Himet’ by Edmund 


gg. 

5* Notes on Ancient Tithe Barns’ by the Rev. 
G. S. Hewins. 

6‘ History of Craven ’ by Whitaker. 

7* Rambles From Hipperholme To Tong’ by 
James Parker. 
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Further east Andrews mentions a ruined 
tithe barn at Selby and B. Wade in his 
‘Yorkshire’s Ruined Abbeys’ refers to a 


grange at St. Mary’s Abbey, York. The 
tithe barn at Easington in Holderness is a 
fifteenth-century structure roofed with 


thatch, which was taken over by the East 
Riding Antiquarian Society in 1928 and is 
now used as a folk museum, A new barn was 
built for the farmer and with the generous 
assistance of a number of Hull firms the wood 
was treated throughout with solignum and 
the roof was re-thatched. Mention is also 
made of a tithe barn at Elmswell, near Drif- 
field, in a footnote to ‘Rural Economy in 
Yorkshire in 1641’ by Henry Best, which was 
reprinted by the Surtees Society in 1857. 
This barn, which may still be in existence, 
had a timber framework with walls of wattle 
and mud, replaced later by brick. It was 30 
ards long and 11 yards wide, but it was 
locally reputed to have extended further 
south, a belief which was justified by the 
peg of the ground and the exterior of 
the barn. In the Survey of Bridlington 
Priory, published in Archaeologia, Vol. xix., 
there is a reference to a tithe barn as follows: 

It'm — there ys on the Northsyde of the same 
Barne — a very fayre Barne, conteyning in 
length Est and West cxvij paces and in breddith 
xxvij pac’s well covered with lede to the vallue of 
fyve hundred marks, and so yt ys offered for. 

In the North Riding the Rev. G. S. 
Hewins notes the existence of a tithe barn at 
Marske-by-the-Sea, belonging to the Mar- 
chioness of Zetland, the lower storey of which 
is used as a dance hall and the upper storey 
as an unemployed occupational centre. 


James WALTON. 


TWO BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON 
‘THE KINGIS QUAIR’ 


I. An Unnoticep Copy or Davip Larna’s 
COLLATION. 


[y 1783 William Tytler brought out the first 

printed edition of ‘The Kingis Quair.’ 
(‘ Poetical Remains of James the First, King 
of Scotland.’ Edinburgh, printed by J. and 
FE. Balfour.) His text was far from accurate, 
but he had never seen the manuscript him- 
self; with touching faith he had relied upon 
a transcript made for him by ‘‘ an ingenious 
young gentleman, a student at Oxford.” 
(Ibid., p. 40.) The deficiencies of Tytler’s 
edition were immediately noticed. John Pin- 
kerton in 1792 reported that a friend of his 
had collated the Tytler text with the 


manuscript and had observed in it more than 
three hundred errors, Some of the more 
glaring of these Pinkerton recorded in ‘ Scot- 
ish Poems’ (London, 1792), i., pp. xxxvi.- 
xxxvii. In spite of its patent and publicized 
shortcomings, Tytler’s edition was reprinted, 
with little or no variation, several times in 
the course of the following century.! Ebenezer 
Thomson, alone of the editors before Skeat, 
appears to have troubled to consult the 
manuscript.2 

During this unhappy period in the history 
of the text, however, David Laing, the 
eminent Scottish antiquarian and editor, 
made a careful study of the manuscript. 
Laing’s concern with ‘The Kingis Quair’ is 
first mentioned in George Chalmers’s 
notorious ‘ Poetic Remains of Some of the 
Scottish Kings.’ After making reference to 
the collation of the manuscript which Pinker- 
ton had alluded to in his ‘ Scotish Poems,’ 
Chalmers went on to say: ‘‘ Another attempt 
was made, at an after period, by Mr. David 
Laing of Edinburgh, to collate the same 
Poem ; but he desisted without a 
his object.’’ (‘ Poetic Remains,’ ndon, 
1824, pp. vi.-vil.) Some years later, however 
Laing returned to this abandoned project an 
brought it to completion. It seems likely that 
he was planning to publish an edition of ‘ The 
Kingis Quair,’ but such an edition never 
appeared, However, Laing’s collated copy of 
the Tytler text came into the possession of 
Alexander Lawson and was used by Lawson 
when he was working on his own edition of the 
_ (‘ The Kingis Quair and the Quare of 

elusy,’ London, 1910, p. Ixxvii.) 

David Laing, therefore, belongs to the 
editorial history of ‘ The Kingis Quair,’ and 
his unprinted collation is a matter of some 
interest to students of the poem. Accordingly 
it seems ap 8 to call attention to the fact, 
apparently unnoticed up till now, that there 
is in existence a second copy of the Laing 
collation. 

It is known that Dr. John Aitken Carlyle, 
the brother of Thomas Carlyle, had used 
Laing’s readings when he was doing his 
editorial work on David Irving’s ‘ History of 
Scotish Poetry.’ Irving had died before his 
history was published, and John Carlyle saw 


1884), pp. xlii-liii. 

2 Skeat pays proper tribute to Thomson, but at 
the same time he feels compelled to indicate certain 
inadequacies in the work. 

3 For a scathing denunciation of Chalmers’s dis- 
honest editorial methods see Skeat, op. cit., pp. 
xlviii-l. 
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the volume through the press. In a short pre- 
fatory note explaining his editorial policy 
John Carlyle wrote : 

The Author, though he possessed in his own 
private library all the careful and accurate editions 
of Old Scotish Poems published by Mr. Laing, had 
seldom made use of them; and it seemed absolutely 
necessary to remedy that defect by giving various 
improved readings from those editions. . . . For 
the King’s Quair, Mr. Laing kindly allowed me to 
use his latest collations (made in 1860) from the 
only known MS. of that poem.—(Edinburgh, 1861, 
Pp. v-vi.) 

John Carlyle’s own copy ‘The Kingis 
Quair’ is now in the Harvard University 
Library. (‘Poetic Remains of James the 
First,’ London, 1827. The volume is one of 
the several reprints of Tytler.) One of the 
fly-leaves bears the inscription: ‘To Dr 
Carlyle (from his brother T. Carlyle Chelsea 
1860.).’’ On the head margin at the begin- 
ning of the text of ‘The Kingis Quair’ a 
note is written in pencil: ‘Collated by D. 
Laing, Esq. | begun in 182. | resumed & 
completed Iune 1860.’ Throughout the text, 
corrections of the printed readings of the 
poem are inscribed in pencil in the margins. 
Apparently, John Carlyle copied into his 
own volume of ‘The Kingis Quair’ the 
results of David Laing’s collation. He has 
even recorded on the blank page immediately 
preceding the text itself a brief description of 
the Selden MS., which is also copied from 
Laing, as Lawson’s reference to the descrip- 
tion makes clear. (Op. cit., p. xxvii.) 


II. An Appitron to Geppre’s ‘ BIsLioGRAPHY 
or Mippte Scots Poets.’ 


Between 1865 and 1868 William Bell Scott 
painted on the staircase of Penkill Castle, 
Ayrshire, a series of illustrations of ‘ The 
Kingis Quair.’ In 1887 he published a eet of 
etchings of some of these illustrations, and he 
added a prefatory essay on the poem. As 
criticism, the essay is all too frequently 
marred by serious misconceptions about 
fifteenth-century poetry in general, but at the 
same time, the appreciation of ‘The Kingis 
Quair ’ is vigorous, and it derives still further 
interest from the fact that it contains observa- 
tions on Rossetti’s use of the poem in the 
composition of ‘ The King’s Tragedy.’ Of the 
Quair’ Scott writes: 


There is no other [ ] of a similar character in 
our language for a long period following its pro- 
duction, so perfect in structure, so restricted to 
itself, and possessed of so much unity and directness 
of speech.— Illustrations to the King’s Quair 
(Edinburgh, privately printed by T. and A. Con- 
stable, 1887), p. 9. 


Turning to Rossetti’s poem, ‘The King’s 


Tragedy,’ he remarks: 


Its defects as a historical ballad lie in the 
introductory verses about ‘ Kate Barlass,’ and in 
the, for him, unworthy ‘oe? of the passages 
from the original verse of ‘ The King’s Quair ’ into 
the octosyllabics of his own ballad.—Ibid., p. 18. 


It may be noted that Scott again made 
allusion to the structural excellence of ‘ The 
Kingis Quair’ in his ‘ Autobiographical 
Notes’ while once again speaking of the 
genesis of Rossetti’s poem : 


Perfectly acquainted with the early poetry of his 
own country, properly so called, he [Rossetti] knew 
nothing of that of this country [Scotland], and the 
perfectness of the scheme of The King’s Quair 
struck him with wonder.— na otes 
of the Life of William Bell Scott,’ . W. Minto 
(London, 1892), ii. p. 116. 


Though slight and obviously not of the first 
importance, Scott’s-remarks are not without 
interest to students of the poem, and Geddie’s 
omission of them from his excellent biblio- 
graphy invites this note. 

GROVER CRONIN, JR. 

Fordham University, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


{HRISTMAS : BEQUEST OF TURKEYS, 

—Henry Crabb Robinson, whose ‘ Diary’ 
is so useful to students of his period, made an 
unusual bequest for the Christmas of 1829. 
Lamb writes in a letter of Jan. 22, 1830, to 
the Wordsworths :— 


I would live in London shirtless, bookless. 
Henry Crabb is at Rome, advices to that effect 
have reach’d Bury. But by solemn legacy he 
bequeath’d at parting (whether he should live or 
dic) a Turkey of Suffolk to be sent every succeed- 
ing Xmas to us and divers other friends. What a 
genuine old Bachelor’s action! 


SENEX. 


OVE OF THE PAS?P.—The following is 
the substance of some remarks made by a 
soldier from the Dominions. It may provoke 
comment from readers who stand convicted— 
as I do. 

‘“In spite of your wonderful pluck and 
endurance, and your mighty war effort, you 
really live in the past. Even in the midst of 
this war, old pictures and old silver are bein 

urchased at om prices. Old churches, 0 

ouses, old books, old furniture—in fact every- 
thing old but cars and clothes, seem to be an 
obsession. I gather few of you would turn off 
your path to look at a new church or a new 
house. You talk about old families. Vast 
buildings house collections of ‘old masters. 


All this is a little puzzling to me—at present.” 
P. D. M. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HRISTMAS: MORRIS DANCES, — Is 
there any place in the country where this 

old English fashion of dancing at Christmas 
still survives? I am speaking of survivals, 
not carefully engineered revivals. The 
Mummers are long gone, where I used to know 
them, and I expect that the old dances are 


me, too. 
T. C.C. 


E DEATH OF CHARLES IX.—What 

was the cause of the death of Charles IX, 
King of France? The average person who 
knows a little about the matter would perhaps 
reply that it was due to remorse for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. But this 
answer may have been due originally to what 
we call nowadays wishful thinking : it is 
contained in the History of the Reformation 
by d’Aubigné, a Protestant who was not a 
contemporary of Charles IX, The story that 
Charles in his troubled slumbers saw the Seine 
carrying down corpses to the sea, that at night 
he was startled by melancholy cries and that 
almost his last remark, made to his Huguenot 
nurse, was about bloodshed and murder, has 
found its way even into the pages of Martin, 
an anti-clerical historian with a genuine love 
of the picturesque. Picturesqueness is a great 
giver of vitality and a story of this sort, like 
the legend of the lakes at the battle of Auster- 
yg will die slowly if indeed it ever dies at 
a 


Dumas has written a novel in which Queen 
Marguerite of Valois is a very important 
figure. Dumas, it would seem, keeps fairly 
near to what he has read in history books. He 
tells a long story of an attempt by Catherine 
de’ Medici to kill Henry of Navarre. The 
future Henry IV., King of France, was pas- 
sionately fond of falconry, and Catherine, 
after consulting with a skilled magician, 
secured a rare book on falconry, smeared the 
ages with a deadly poison and placed the 

k in Henry’s room. Unfortunately her 
son Charles went to the room before Henry 
returned, saw the rare book on falconry, 
which interested him immensely, and carried 
it off. A very serious illness followed: indeed 
it is reasonable to conclude that Charles may 
have died as a result of having fingered the 
book. In many conversations that Charles 
had with Catherine there is no mention of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and 
when we remember that the main cause for 
the massacre was Catherine’s determination 
that Coligné should never be the ruler of 


France—which at that time seemed not im- 
possible, for Coligné’s success would have 
meant the imprisonment and perhaps the 
death of Catherine—it is easy to conclude that 
Charles may have come over to the view that 
the massacre was a legitimate measure of 
self-defence. 

In the detailed life of Marie de’ Medici by 
Miss Pardoe, 1852 (Vol. iii., 6). Bassompierre 
informs Louis XIII that he had heard that 
Charles IX died because he ruptured a blood- 
vessel when he was blowing a hunting-horn, 
but the King hotly denied it and said that 
Charles would never have died so young if he 
had not gone to Monceaux with his mother. 
What happened at Monceaux ? 

Finally, in a History of the World, where 
whole lines are simply a translation of 
Martin’s History of France the writer asserts 
that Charles’s illness was natural and per- 
fectly understood, and that a plot which was 
formed against him at the end of his life was 
a cause of infinite misery to the not altogether 
unamiable young man. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 


UMPS TO FREEDOM.—There is a legend 
that in a certain village in the North of 
England, a place is shown where three stones 
set in the earth, mark the length of three 
jumps made by a man condemned to death, 
and who by so jumping, escaped his captors 
altogether. Can anyone say where this place 
is, or give any details? There is a similar 
story attached to a place near Bridgwater in 

Somerset. 

H. E. P. 


ATCHEM’S CORNER.—I should be in- 
terested to hear an explanation of the 
origin of this place-name. It occurs as the 
name of a hamlet in the South Staffordshire 
mining district, a little to the south-east of 
Wolverhampton, and I have met with it in 
another locality, but cannot remember where. 


G. Hewrns. 


EDRALIO, THERMOMETER MAKER. 
—What is known of this man? In Vol. 

i. of the ‘ Diary of a Country Parson ’ under 
date May 9, 1780, Parson Woodforde writes: 


... To a man (whose name was Pedralio an 
Italian, and who is the Manager of the Fire Works 
at Bunns Gardens at Norwich) and who makes 
Thermometers and Barometers and carries them 
about the country, called at my House this morning 
with some of them and I bought one of each for 
which I paid him 1.16.0. 


Other references to itinerant vendors of 
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these instruments would be welcome. 
TEKTON. 


OSES.—I shall be very grateful for in- 

formation about a family of this name 

of which many members were, in the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries; also in the 

early nineteenth, in the Royal Navy. Two at 

least were Captains. What was their origin 
or nationality ? 


THE A.B.C.D. POWERS.—Who originated 
the symbol? I believe the Powers arrayed 
against Japan are America, Britain, China 
and the Dutch. 
R. H. 


ERALDRY: IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS WANTED.—Can any reader 
identify the following arms: A sun in splen- 
dour between two wings—motto Vis mundi. 
They are on an old Sheffield plate salver. 


M. S$. C. 


EWS AT THE CARNIVAL IN ROME.— 
It is well known that at one time Jews 
were forced to run every day during the 
Carnival in the Corso at Rome—naked save 
for a loin-cloth. Clement IX, in 1668, put an 
end to the disgraceful spectacle. By whom 
and in what year was it instituted, and what 

occasion started it? 

M. U. H. R. 


E WHITE ELEPHANT TURNING 
RED.—The sacred white Elephant of 
Burmah and Siam, was, as most people know, 
_ not white all over, but merely bore white spots 
or markings. He was required also to have 
five nails instead of four on his back feet. 
But I learn that the principal sign of the 
authenticity of his sacredness was that he 
turned red: when water was thrown over him; 
one animal, at any rate, who passed that test 
was actually a black one. What should make 
an elephant change colour on having water 
thrown over him? The elephant’s hide is 
surely too thick for suffusion of blocd to be 
perceptible through it. Yet one supposes that 
something must have been observed to account 
for the requirement, 
C. E. H. 


“DISH MUST SWIM.’’—Long ago in 
Germany I was advised to drink ering 
the fish course, on the strength of a prover 
which I recall as ‘‘der Fisch muss schwim- 
men,’’ the first time in water and the second 
in wine. In Petronius 39, Trimalchio seems 
to say the same, ‘‘ pisces natare oportet,’’ but 


this obvious sense does not fit the immediate 
context, a suggestion that the guests should 
give savour to their wine by good conversa- 
tion; the only note I have says “it is as 
natural for men to talk and drink as for 
fishes to swim,’’ Is this the last word on the 
matter? In a text so uncertain, may not the 
phrase have been misplaced? And have we 
any similar saying? The French say 
‘* Poisson sans boisson est poison.”’ 


LK-SPEECH: GROW.’’—Could any 

reader illustrate from conversations with 
country people the use of the word ‘“ grow” 
for the appearance of stones in a field ? 


LK-SPEECH: ‘‘TO HELL WITH 
CASTINGS UP.”’—This is a phrase fre. 
quently on the lips of a woman of my 
acquaintance. It is used as introduction to 
some reminder of a person’s former misdeeds. 
Is it in common use, and what is its origin? 


F 


LK-LORE: CAT’S TAIL AND STYE.— 

There seems to have been a belief in the 
eighteenth century that if you rubbed a stye 
on your eyelid with a cat’s tail persone a 
black cat’s tail) the thing would disappear. 
Is this an old belief? References to it would 
be gratefully received. 

Joun 


PEAKING FIGURES.—Mention of these 
is found here and there in the eighteenth 
century. I should be glad of references to 
these, also of references to any accounts of the 
inventor of speaking figures, and to descrip 
tion of the mechanism employed. <a 


,—— WANTED —Can some reader of ‘N. 
and Q.’ give the authorship of these lines? 


“ Across the Hearth 

Across the hearth to-night 

I see your furrowed brow: 
Your eyes, once radiant bright, 

Have lost their lustre now. 
Your hair is silver-gray, 

That years ago was gold; 
But I can hardly say, love, 

That you are growing old. 

Etc., Etc., Etc.” 


“ Draw near to me beloved 
Draw near to me, my own beloved, 
Come watch beside my bed, 
And press thy hand upon my brow, 
_ To ease my aching head, 
And let me hear once more the words 
Of our first-utter’d vow. 
Etc., Etc., Etc.” 


Cc. D. 
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Replies. 
INK: 
Rep Ink: Mr. Maserievp’s ‘ BasILissa’ 


(clxxxi. 246). 


= absence of any satisfactory, or even 
detailed, account of the origin of the use 
of red ink necessitates a few obvious pre- 
liminary inferences. 

The term, “ink,” is derived from 
encaustum, the Latin word for a purple ink ; 
it is not derived, as would have appeared more 
likely, from the name of the more generally 
used black “‘ ink.’’ Save that, at the time of 
the mutation of Latin into French and 
Italian, a coloured ink had been associated 
with edicts and public documents, the form of 
the word would have been “‘ atrament’”’ and 
not ‘‘ink.’? Purple ink, therefore, dates 
itself, as a rather more expensive and) aristo- 
cratic form of ink, used in and prior to the 
fifth century. 

All inks are either super-imposed enamels, 
which may oxidise, or dyes, which will meta- 
bolize under the more complex, organic 
changes, in the material they suffuse. Whilst 
the atramentum, of soot and gum, was 
capable of being washed out, without erasure 
by the knife (Numbers v, 23) the addition of 

alls changed this earlier enamel into a true 
ye. The use of a bronze pen, with split nib 
either end, such as was used, upon occasion, 
in Rome, would aid the discolouration of 
ancient writing, and the erosion of the fabric 
on which the letters had been inscribed. 

Without the bronze pen, the continued 
action of yeast, added to Chinese galls, would 
accelerate discolouration, but reddening of 
black ink has occurred from many chemical 
causes. 

Scrivener, in a passage, where ‘many ”’ 
might well be substituted for ‘‘ most,”’ has: 
“The Ink used in the most ancient Biblical 
MSS. has, unfortunately, for the most part 
turned red, or brown, or become very pale, or 

led off, or eaten through the vellum.” 
‘Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament,’ 1884, p. 26.) This might seem 
to explain Masefield’s pale red ink, but 
Theodora’s letter was read contemporaneously, 
before fading. Justinian would, furthermore, 
have written in the Imperial purple ink, on 
paper. To that ink, a_ prerogative-right 
attached, once only granted to a subject, and 
then by Zeno to the Archbishop of Salamis 
and Cyprus, and to his successors, the present 
usufructs. 


“ec 


Probably Masefield was merely expressing 
the decadence of the Aubrey Beardsley and 
Yellow Book, age, through which he had 

assed, when he wrote of the ‘‘dull red in- 

elible ink which looked so well upon parch- 
ment.’’ The love of anaemia and emaciation 
was part of the Burne-Jones tradition, 
cognate with an aestheticism that cherished 
faded colours, decay and, sometimes, in the 
realms of thought, putrescence. Masefield’s 
phrase may be aptly compared with: ‘‘ How 
wonderful are thy amber depths, O Marma- 
lade ; surely marmalade can never, never die.’’ 
It has—it has passed away. 

Whilst the use of red, as distinguished from 
‘‘ purple,”’ ink cannot be assigned with surety 
to the fifth century, the quality of, red ink in 
the ninth century was excellent, and, pre- 
sumably, the result of long experiment. 

Codex Ruber,’’ says Scrivener, is 
peculiar for the bright red colour of the ink,”’ 
and this red ink is now on a thousand years 
old manuscript, possibly, it is to be hoped, a 
future acquisition to the British Museum; a 
present from the City of Hamburgh. 

To speak of the other codices, not uncial 
like the Codex Ruber, but cursive, would lead 
to the discussion of annotation in red, and to 
rubrication in general: a theme fitter for 
some skilled liturgiologist. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


‘“ TOWN HOUSES” (clxxxi. 
504). — The practice of having town 
houses in the county town, which people who 
lived in their country houses for the most part 
of the year occupied in winter, was fairly 
general in earlier days, especially in districts 
remote from London. Even to-day there must 
be many still existing, though no longer used 
for the purposes for which they were 
originally intended. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting is 
Bampfylde House at Exeter which belonged 
to my wife’s family and is an instance of 
Tudor times or earlier. It is now preserved 
as a show place and an illustration of its 
poriod. 

Somerset House at Guildford is another 
instance. It belonged to the Dukes of 
Somerset who used it as a stopping-place on 
the first stage of their journey from London 
to the West: it is, however, of much later 
date than Bampfylde House at Exeter. 

If ‘N. and Q.’ could collect the names of 
such houses etill existing it would prove of 
considerable interest, especially if a short 
résumé of their history were attached. 
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Pembrokeshire county families used to 
spend the winter in Haverfordwest or in 
enby. Their dignified Georgian houses are 
still standing. 
Davip SaLtmon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


UPPOSED GREEK ORIGIN OF NAPO- 
LEON BUONAPARTE AND OF HIS 
NAME (clxxxi. 274, 307 s.v. ‘ Napoleon and 
his new Saint ’).—This note on Napoleon and 
his name is one of guesses rather than one of 
assertions. I put it forth in the hope that 
someone more conversant with the ‘life of 
Napoleon than myself, may express an 
authoritative opinion on the matter. 

Mr. Epwarp J. G. Forss, in his interest- 
ing reply to the enquiry concerning “ St. 
Napoleon,” reports that this rather obscure 
Saint was an Egyptian, martyred in Alexan- 
dria under Diocletian. 

There was an Egyptian, who lived in the 
Hellenistic period of Egypt, the name of 
whom was Nixodéwv. Is it to be supposed that 


NamvAéwv is a corruption of this name? In 
the case that the name of ‘‘ Napoleon ’’ has 
nothing to do with that of ‘‘ Nicoleon,’’ what 
can be the etymology of the former name—i.e. 
‘*Napoleon,”’ the martyred? As the man 
lived in an Hellenistic period, it may be 
derived from Nazy or Nawos which means in 
Greek “‘ the Woodland ’’ and A€wv, the Greek 
word for ‘‘ lion ’’—the whole being a gram- 
matically correct and suggestive composite 
Greek word. 

On the other hand, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the surname of ‘‘ Buonaparte’”’ is 
a translation of that of the Greek family 
KaAopoipys (from kados = Buon or Buona, and 
Motpa = Parte, in Italian), It is known that 
such a family emigrated to Corsica from the 
extreme Southern Pelopennese sometime in 
the seventeenth century. 

If the above tradition is correct, it is not 
improbable that the family of Buonaparte 
descends from the Greek family established in 
Corsica. Then we have in the person of the 
French General and Emperor, a man of Greek 
origin, who, by a strange coincidence, was 
christened with a name of possible Greek 
origin. 

There is also a kind of legend, attributing 
to Letitia, the mother of Napoleon, a con- 
nection with the family of the Byzantine 
Emperors, the Comneni, thus enhancing the 
supposed connection of Napoleon with the 
Greek nation. 

Demetrios CacLAMANOs. 


WILLIAM COMBE: HIS MARRIAGES 
(clxxxi. 304.)—The debated question of 
Combe’s first marriage is settled by an entry 
in the Marriage Register of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square: ‘‘ 1776, May 16. William 
Combes of St. Martins in the Fields, Esq., 
and Maria Foster of this parish. Licence.” 
I am indebted to Mr. Percival Boyd’s excel- 
lent Marriage Index at the Society of Genea- 
logists for this reference. 

Maria died in January, 1814, we are told. 
For his second marriage, to Charlotte Had- 
field, sister of Mrs. Cosway, I would suggest: 
drying Lambeth or one of the Southwark 
parishes, possibly St. George, Southwark, 
which was close to the Marshalsea prison. 
Combe, who died in 1823, had lived for forty 
years ‘‘ within the rules of the bench,’’ and 
probably was married within that geogra- 
phical area to his second wife. It would be 
interesting to know how far insolvent debtors 
were allowed beyond those bounds. A hand- 
some, dignified old gentleman, we are told he 
was in close consultation with John Walter 
of The Times as to the conduct of that paper, 
and that would surely imply a certain free- 
dom of movement. 

Georce SHERWoop. 


IGHGATE AND THE GORDON RIOTS 
(clxxx. 404).—Dispersal of rioters is a 
soldier’s most hateful duty. His job is to 
disperse them with the least possible blood- 
shed. If he fires above their heads he may 
kill innocent persons. If Sergeant Tudor of 
the 16th Light Dragoons were present at the 
Caen Wood scuffle he would be in some auth- 
ority, and might have had the brilliant idea 
of a free issue of liquor to the mob. He 
would have earned the lasting gratitude of 
silver-tongued’’’ Mansfield, both as a most 
upright judge and as a private citizen. 

The “‘ No Popery ’’ cry was raised against 
Mansfield because he had given judgment 
upholding a priest’s right to say Mass, and 
he made no claim against the Government for 
the loss of his house and library in Blooms- 
bury Square. Where, exactly, was the house? 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


OTES ON ‘ KING” XI (clxxxi. 297), 
1129.—In vino veritas. Will the learned 
annotators permit me to call their attention 
to the head-note in ‘Tom Jones’ v. 9 
‘Which, among other things, may serve as 
a comment on that saying of Aischines ‘ that 
Drunkenness shows the mind of man, as 4 
mirror reflects his person ’,’’ and to ask them 
whether there must have been a slip in the 
source from which Fielding drew? I am dis 
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inclined to suppose it a printer’s error though 
the first five letters in Adschines and in 
Eschylus are the same. I may add, inciden- 
tally, that Joannes Stabaeus Florilegium 
xvili., 13, has a line to the effect that bronze 
is a mirror of the outward form, and wine 
of the mind xdrorrpov édods xadKds ést 
olvos vod without naming Aschylus, It 
is No. 393 in A. Nauck’s Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta 1899. 


J. pe Castro. 


PLIZABETH ROBINSON MONTAGU 
(1720-1800) (clxxxi. 274, 305).—Senex 
remarks, and rightly remarks that dating 
Mrs. Montagu’s Taser is sometimes a diffi- 
culty. The difficulties are sometimes in- 
creased by the haphazard methods of her 
editors. 

Mrs. Climenson (1906) prints a letter (ii. 
185), from Mrs. Montagu to her husband 
which is dated ‘‘ Tunbridge Wells Tuesday 
30 June 1760.” ‘ 

Lewis Melville, in ‘ Society at Tunbridge 
Wells,’ 1912, p. 216, prints the same letter 
with date ‘‘ Tuesday 30 June 1759.” 

In her letter Mrs. Montagu gives an 
account of the weather which differs mate 
tially from the weather conditions as des- 
cribed by Gray to Dr. Wharton on 30 June, 
1759. Mrs, Teuhige also says that she will 
meet Lord Bath at the Wells, but no meeting 
is recorded in her subsequent letters written 
at Tunbridge in 1760. 

At Mrs. Climenson’s death, the whole of 
Mrs, Montagu’s correspondence was handed 
to Mr. Reginald Blunt to prepare his ‘ Eliza- 
beth Montagu, 1762-1800,” which was pub- 
lished in 1923. I asked Mr. Blunt to kindly 
examine the original letter in question and 
tell me in what manner it was dated. He 
advised that it was dated ‘‘ Tuesday 30 June’”’ 
only. Armed with this information I soon 
ascertained by means of a ‘‘ perpetual calen- 
dar equation ’”’ that the last day of June fell 
7 uesday not in 1759, nor in 1760, but in 


Mrs. Montagu visited Tunbridge Wells 
again in 1761, and if her letter be lifted from 
p- 185 (of Mrs. Climenson’s 2nd vol.) and 
inserted at p. 248, the weather conditions are 
confirmed and she duly meets Lord Bath. 

Conjectual dates should always be placed 
within square brackets that the reader may 
be put on his guard. The sooner editors 
learn this the better. 

It is a curious destiny that Mrs. Montagu, 
who moved for a lifetime in the vortex of 
society, should figure in’ a classic of secluded 


country life, i.e., in Thomas Hardly’s ‘ The 
Woodlanders,’ ch. xxxvi. 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


EDICAL USE OF ELECTRICITY, 1791 
(clxxxi. 301, 334).—John Wesley has 
several earlier references in his Journal, e.g. 
Jan. 20, 1753, he recommended its use to a 
oma woman, who ‘‘ found immediate 
lp. By the same means I have known two 
persons cured of an inveterate pain in the 
stomach.’’ On Feb. 17 he records in full what 
he has learned from Dr. Franklin’s Letters— 
““ What an amazing scene is here opened for 
after ages to improve upon! ”’—prophetic 
words. On Nov. 9, 1756, he records the pur- 
chase of an apparatus, and its extensive use 
for patients: ‘‘ While hundreds, perhaps 
thousands have received unspeakable good, I 
have not known one man, woman, or child, 
who has received any hurt thereby.’’ See also 
July 11, 1764; Jan. 4, 1768; Apr. 19, 1774. 
Four times he also records using it himself 
with good results. 


R. H. 


RLIZABETHAN SERMONS (clxxxi. 218, 

278).—I am surprised by the statement 
at the second reference to the effect that 
‘‘ Religious discussion and scriptural exposi- 
tion provided more daily bread for printers 
then, as now, than any other subject.”” The 
Author publishes annually the British and 
American book production, and from its 
issues I have abstracted the following sta- 
tistics, 

British Book Production. . 


Year Total Religion % of Religion 
1938 16,219 875 5.40 
1939 14,904 763 5.12 
1940 §=11,053 519 4.70 
American Book Production. 
1938 11,067 821 
1939 10.640 697 5.60 
1940 11,328 843 7.43 


The data in the case of British books refer 
to ‘‘ Reprints and New Editions’ while in 
the case of the American books the reference 
is to ‘‘ New Books and New Editions.”” The 
data do not refer to total sales, whereas the 
statement by Capr. Witt1am Jaccarp, which 
I have quoted, implies sales, but even 60 it is 
difficult to believe that the statement is 
correct a the maximum percentage 
of religious books published during the three 
years 1938-40 was only 7.43, and the mini- 
mum 4.70 per cent. 


A. S. E, Ackermann. 
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WORDING OF PATENT OF PEERAGE 

(clxxxi. 175, 236).—Comparing the pre- 
ambles of a patent of peerage of a barony 
conferred 10 Nov. 1 at Oxford with one 
issued on the 27 June 1936, the earlier one 
refers to the fact that the new peer has very 
greatly 
glorified his Family ...by his own foresight, 
valour, industry, and loyalty and other qualities in 
that not only at the risk of his goods but also of 
his head at a most critical moment took care for 
ourselves and our most beloved consort and for the 
security and peace of the whole kingdom .. . 
The later one, however, does not give any 
reasons for the honour conferred. The form 
used in the modern patent 
that we of our special grace certain knowledge and 
mere motion do by these presents advance create 
and prefer our trusty and well beloved . . . to the 
State degree style and dignity title and honour of 
Baron 
is practically identical with that in the earlier 
patent as is the subsequent description of the 
new peer’s privileges. 

F. Brappury. 


E RELIGION OF LORD MAYORS OF 
LONDON (clxxxi. 246, 278).—Sir John 
Stuart Knill, Bt., a Roman Catholic, was 
Lord Mayor of London about 1894. His re- 
fusal to attend any service in the State 
Church caused excitement in certain circles. 


UERIES SCOTT’S ‘RED- 
GAUNTLET ’ (clxxxi. 48, 81).— 

I. (a) Given in the ‘O.E.D.’ with this 
quotation. To ‘‘chase’’ is to ‘call upon (a 
person) to fill up his glass; to push the bottle 
towards.”” Some years ago I was offered at 
the end of a London dinner a nip of brandy 
called a ‘ chasse.’ 

(b) A ‘‘ cobbler’ is a sweet drink, alcohol 
made up with sugar or spice. I do not know 
the word as used for a pipe, but “‘ cobbler’s 
punch ’’ was taken warm. So smoke ’’ may 
mean ‘‘ warm at the fire.’’ 

(e) A ‘‘mear”’ is a mare, swift enough to 
catch up a hare and make it turn. : 

(f) ‘Hosting’ or ‘‘ hoisting’ is gathering 
a host of soldiers, The ‘0.E.D.’ quotes a 
statute of George I which uses the four words 
given here, ‘“‘ hunting and hosting, watching 
and warding.” 

(a) His ‘‘ leesome lane ’’ means ‘‘ agreeably 
by himself.’’ 

(j) The waste-book becomes clear on a 
reference to ‘ Rob Roy,’ chap. ii. The busi- 
ness-like father is testing his son’s progress in 
keeping accounts. Miscellaneous transactions 


of the day are entered in it. Owen, the clerk, 
anxious to help his young friend, adds, 
‘‘ That they may be regularly transferred to 
the day-book and ledger. I am glad Mr. 
Francis is so methodical.” 

(k) The ‘‘ back spaul’’ is the back of the 
shoulder. 

(l) Mackay in his ‘ Dictionary of Lowland 
Scotch ’ quotes the view that ‘‘ brent ’’ always 
means ‘‘ smooth, unwrinkled,’’ as in ‘ John 
Anderson, my Jo,’ 


Your bonnie brow was brent. 


This will clearly not do here. The servant is 
startled at the “‘ brent broo’’ with the pecu- 
liar marks coming out which belong to the 
Redgauntlet family. ‘‘ Brent’’ is ‘‘ burnt.” 
In * Wandering Willie’s Tale’ Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet has a ‘‘ way of bending his 
brows, that men saw the visible mark of a 
horse-shoe in his forehead, deep dinted, as if 
it had been stamped there.’’ Again in chap. 
vi, Mr. Herries, so-called, frowned so heavily 
that ‘‘ the furrows of the brow above the eyes 
became livid and almost black.’’ So the odd 
twist of the skin must have looked like a scar 
due to a burn. 

(n) An ‘‘ eke”’ is an addition, especially an 
extra drink. 

(0) The ‘“‘ knights of the rainbow”’ are 
footmen, dressed in a variety of colours. Mr. 
Partridge in his ‘ Dictionary of Slang’ traces 
the phrase back to Grose, 1785. 

II. (a) Thomas Ruddiman, philologist, is 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

III. I do not see that a misquotation of 
Horace’s little shield left behind, relicta, at 
Philippi need be supposed. The reference is 
sarcastic. The elder Fairford fled from the 
field of Falkirk ‘‘ with a shield ill chosen,”’ as 
- did not regard it as adequate to defend 

im. 
PHILOscoTUS. 


THE SEWING-MACHINE (clxxxi. 189, 

249, 292).—If I may be permitted to 
supplement the details previously submitted 
it will be to state that the sewing-machine 
for which a Patent No. 1764, dated 17 July, 
1790, was granted to Thomas Saint, possesses 
great interest not only historically from 
comparison of its date, but also mechanically 
from a comparison of some of its arrange 
ments with the features of novelty in more 
recent inventions. The specification des- 
cribes and illustrates (a) a machine for spin- 
ning, twisting, and doubling threads; (b) a 
machine for “‘stitching, quilting, or sewing”; 
and (c) a cylindrical plaiting or braiding 
machine, 
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A reference to the abridgments of specifica- 
tions gives the date as June 24, 1755, for 
Weisenthal’s patent No. 701, and not the year 
1750 as was contained in the authority quoted 
at the second ‘reference. 

Perer GRIFFIFTHS. 


HE SHORTEST PATENT ON RECORD 

(clxxxi. 292, ¢.v., ‘ The Sewing Machine ’). 
—I am not able to give the information asked 
for by your correspondent, but think it is 
safe to state from an examination of the 
abridgments of patent specifications that the 
sewing-machine cannot be claimed as having 
the distinction, ; 

Although no exhaustive search has been 
made the shortest patent specification noted 
in the Patent Office is that relating to an 
improved device for retaining scarf-pins, 
brooches, and other articles of jewellery in 

sition, which is contained in 66 words in 

atent No, 25900, of 1906. 


Perer GRIFFITHS. 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (elxxxi. 
39, 80, 97, 167, 194, 223, 307).—Another 
book to add to the list is that by Isaac Pen- 
ington (or Pennington), called ‘‘ The Holy 
truth and people defended, and some of the 
weapons and strength of the power of diark- 
ness broken and scattered by the light and 
power of truth, etc., by me, I. Pennington, 
_— for the testimony of truth, etc., at 
ading Gaol. 1672.” 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 
(JATHAY (clxxxi. 62, 96).—Y. Z. Chang 
has treated this subject exhaustively in 
his article ‘Who and What were the 
Cathayans?’ (Studies in Philology, Vol. 
xxxiii., 1036, pp. 203-221). 
LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 
Iowa State College Library. 


UTHOR WANTED (clxxxi. 177).—The author of 
the stanzas opening “ One ship drives East,” 
etc., is Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Might I take the 
liberty of submitting what is 
tect reading of the poem, as follows: 


“The Ways of Fate 

One ship drives East and another West 
While the self-same breezes blow, 

‘Tis the set of the sail and not the gale 
That bids them where to go. 

Like the winds of the air are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life ; 

"Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the storm or the strife.” 


J. B. MacDouaaLL, 
Assistant Chief Inspector, 


Toronto, 


The Library. 


roven to be the cor. 


The Correspondence of Richard Steele. 
Edited by Rae Blanchard. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £1 15s, net.) 


[y 1809 was published the second edition of 

Nichols’s ‘ Epistolary Correspondence of 
Sir Richard Steele,’ which contained some 
letters additional to those which had appeared 
in 1787. Since 1809 there has not been, till 
now, a complete edition of Steele’s corres- 
pondence, though about 120 letters and drafts 
of letters written by him have meanwhile 
come to light, as well as between forty and 
fifty letters written to him. Most of these 
have been printed; but the complete edition 
before us contains twenty letters hitherto un- 
published. None of these is of great import- 
ance, though several of them furnish some 
little adiditional detail to our knowledge of 
Steele’s circumstances, especially regarding 
the ever-repeated financial crises. 

The collection, which numbers 668 letters 
in all, is divided into three parts, of which 
the first contains the general correspondence, 
the second, family correspondence, i.e. the 
famous letters and notes to ‘‘Prue’’; the 
third, letters and —— which appeared in 
inn in Steele’s lifetime—many of them 

edicatory epistles—including the letters to 
Mrs. Manley. A fair proportion of all this 
may be ranked as what are called “‘ human 
documents,’’ even if we take into account only 
the random survivals belonging to the general 
correspondence. The notes to his wife, unique 
in literature, reveal to us the very heart of 
the man, his warmth and constancy in affec- 
tion, the mingling in him of submission and 
determination, also—what comes out too in 
his letters to his creditors—his naive belief in 
the efficacy of expressions of feeling. One 
understands, reading what he writes to his 
Prue, how lovable in daily life Steele was 
mostly found to be; and, at the same time, 
how, to a woman of his wife’s temperament, 
he must often have been provoking. The idea 
of him in the mind of posterity owes much to 
her for preserving the letters; without them 
a most attractive side of him would have been 
but imperfectly known to us, nor should we 
have understood so well as we do the quality 
in him which made his spirit a potent factor 
in the change—towards virtue and what we 
now call sentimentality—undoubtedly under- 
gone by contemporary thought. 

Touching so many sides of life and in con- 


Public and Separate Schools. ! tact with so many important personages, 
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Steele’s biography is of those which require 
abundance of annotation. This part of her 
work the editor has performed excellently. 
The student will be grateful to 
her for having included matters which have 
been put out more than once before, but 
would have to be looked up in works by no 
means, to every one, easy of access, Not a 
name occurs, of which anything is known, 
which has not a careful account of the bearer 
appended to it. In fact, the notes might be 
used as no bad preliminary study of the times 
whether from a political or a literary point 
of view. Her researches have brought Miss 
Blanchard to difference in some few—mostly 
minor—points from her authorities ; and also 
to suggestions worth the student’s following 
up where he can. Thus, on the words in 
Steele’s letter of October 1708, to Joseph 
Keally: ‘‘ Harry |[possibly a relative of 
Joseph’s] lives still a knight-errant . . . But 
I now and then meet him, and give him the 
proper compliment that I am glad to see him 
alive,’ she conjectures that Harry Keally 
may have been Steele’s antagonist in the 
duel. From his note to Ambrose Philips of 
April, 1713, asking for the ‘‘ Sequell’’ of a 
‘“story ’’—an account of Madame Maintenon 
in the Guardian—she infers that Philip was 
the author of the contribution. If this is so, 
viewed in conjunction with Pope’s ironical 
treatment of Philip’s ‘Pastorals’ in a 
Guardian which came out two days before the 
letter was written, we get some insight into 
Steele’s heedlessness as an editor. Miss 
Blanchard thinks that, preoccupied with some 
political affair, he passed Pope’s essay on to 
the printer without sufficient consideration, 
for, Philips, as the note shows, assisting him 
with the Guardian, had a just claim to be 
protected from being ridiculed in its pages. 
Another topic on which she is enlightening is 
the cause of the rupture between Swift and 
Steele. Swift’s repeated accusations of in- 
gratitude for the pains he had taken to 
intercede for Steele with the Tory Ministers 
are to be considered but a minor issue: the 
true rock of offence was Swift’s hostility to 
Marlborough, who was the object of Steele’s 
deepest admiration. We think she is right in 
stating that this has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. 

Steele’s early life presents us with several 
gaps and problems which even the acumen 
and the diligence of his editor cannot entirely 
fill up or solve. Yet she has made his career 


in the army somewhat clearer and, as it were, 
more coherent ; and effects also some straight 
ening out of his first years of connection with 
the stage. No less close and careful are the 
examination of the abundant material con- 
cerning Steele’s complicated money troubles; 
the tracing of the course of his one or two 
experiments, pursued with so much sanguine 
zest; the study of his relations with his 
friends, with Addison, in particular; and 
the survey of his actions as a politician, 
Steele’s character and the detail of his life 
alike lent, and still lend, themselves readily 
on the one hand to affectionate indulgence 
and appreciation, on the other, to detraction, 
Seen so much in proximity to persons legs 
uneven in themselves and in achievement 
than he was, his importance to English litera. 
ture and to English political and _ social 
development tends, we think, still to be com 
monly underrated. This book—from every 

int of view an excellent piece of work— 

serves all the more cordial a welcome. 


WE were glad to receive the other day from 
the Oxford University Press a copy of the new 
cheap edition of Lark Rise (5s. net), the book 
which first brought the name of Miss Flora 
Thompson to the general attention of readers 
It is a volume of sketches depicting life 
in the country—an isolated hamlet in Oxford 
shire—during the eighteen-eighties. Its record 
of old customs, games, rhymes and the like, on 
the very eve of dying out, makes it of real 
value to antiquarians. More appealing, per 
haps, are the portraits of men and women, of 
a character we shall hardly see among Us 
again. Already they begin to be influenced 
by the new ideas and inventions which 
towards the end of the ’eighties had begun t@ 
herald the twentieth century, and the reaction 
towards these of the old-fashioned folk ## 
among the most interesting points of the book 
Gentry, to the great advantage of the work, 
play but a smal] part in the life of the ham 

et ; the little girl whose reminiscences are the 
material worked over forms shrewd opinions 
of such of them as appear. 
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